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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFF OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
By a Medical Student from South Carolina. 

John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, a 
prince of the holy Roman empire, one of the 
ablest statesmen and politest courtiers, as 
well as one of the most illustrious heroes 
and accomplished generals that any country 
has produced, was the son of sir Winston 
Chiirchill, who was distinguished for his 
monarchical principles during the reigns of 
Charles the first and second. John was un- 
der a clergyman. When he was twelve years 
old, his father took him to court, where the 
beauty of his person, the brilliancy of his 
understanding, and the modesty of his de- 
portment, commanded general observation. 
He became page and favorite to the duke 
of York, and in the year 1666, was presented 
with a pair of colors in the guards. His 


first military service was at the siege of | 


Tangier. From this time he devoted himself 
to the profession of arms, and commenced 
that brilliant and uninterrupted career of 
military glory which has procured for him 
one of the highest niches in the temple of 
fame and rendered his name as deathless as 
the annals of history. Upon his return to 
England, he continued his attendance at 
court, and received from the king as well 
as from the duke, repeated marks of kind- 
ness and favor. He guined an interest with 
the fair sex, yet with so much prudence as | 
to excite the jealousy of no one. In the year | 
1672, Mr. Churchill was advanced to the | 
rank of captain of grenadiers in the regi- | 
ment of the duke of Monmouth, who com- | 
manded a body of English auxiliaries in the | 
service of France. In all the actions of this | 
¢ampuign which humbled the pride of the | 
Holianders, captain Churchill was engaged. | 
At the siege of Nimeguen, he so distinguish- | 
ed himself as to command the attention of | 
the great Turenne, who, by way of distinc- | 
tion, bestowed on him the name of the 
“handsome Englishman.” For his conduct | 
at Maestricht, he received the thanks of the | 
king of France; and the duke of Monmouth, | 
in relating to his father what had happened | 
during the attack, acknowledged that he 
was indebted to captain Churchill for much | 
of his glory, for his safety altogether, and the || 
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preservation of his life by iis bravery. This 
good fortune which smiled on Churchill in 
his 22d year, attended him in all his succeed- 
ing military undertakings. The laurels which 
he plucked on the continent, intitled him to 
preferment-at home. The king accordingly 
promoted him to a lieutenant colonelcy, and 
the duke of York made him gentleman of 
the bed chamber and master of the robes. 
As a courtier he acted his part with great 
wariness and kept himself aloof from being 
involved with the contending factions. In 
1679 he accompanied the duke of York to 
the low countries, and in the following year 
to Scotland, where he received marked 
attention from the nobility. During his atten- 
dance on the duke, he was honored with 
the command of a regiment of dragoons, 
and shortly afterwards married Miss Sarah 
Jennings, a lady of great beauty and good 
connections, then an attendant on the prin- 
cess, who afterwards was queen Anne. In 
the spring of 1682, he was shipwrecked with 
the duke of York on a passage to Scotland, 
and obtained a signal token of the duke’s 
regard in his solicitude to save him, while 
a great part of the crew and several persons 
of distinction were suffered to perish. In 


the same year he obtained other prefer- | 
ments. On the accession of James II. to the | 


throne, he was sent embassador to announce 
the event to the court of France, andinashort 


time afterwards was raised toan English peer- | 


age with the title of baron Churchill of Sun- 


dridge. Through the whole of this reign, 


lord Churchill’s conduct was regulated by 


the principles of prudence. He avoided pub- 
lic business, and for a considerable time did 


not declare his sentiments respecting the 


polities of the day. At length, however, when 
it was impossible for a man of his rank and 
weight to remain any longer neuter, he form- 
ed his decision and joined in inviling the 
prince of Orange. To obviate the charge of 
ingratitude, it is generally believed he had 
declared to the king, that if he made any 
attempt to overturn the established religion, 
he would desert him; he never dissembled his 
zeal for the church of England, and had been 
taught from his infancy to regard it with the 
greatest reverence. James, however, had no 
doubt of his integrity and entrusted him with 


| prince of Orange. He was apprised of Chur- 
chill’s disloyalty, but so firmly did he rely 
on his fidelity, that he gave no credit to the 
report till Churchill, the duke of Grafton and 
some other officers withdrew from the king’s. 
juariers and went over to the prince of 
Orange at Axminster. By his advice, prince 
George of Denmark and the princess Anne 
took the same step. Lord Churchill was 
received by the prince of Orange with re- 
spect, and in the following year, was present- 
ed with the earldom of Marlborough. He 
| assisted at the coronation of the prince of 
Orange, and soon after was appointed to 
command the English forces which were 
| sent over to Holland to form a part of . the 
j}army of the allies. At the battle of Walcourt 
he gave a display of his military talents, and 
in the following year acquired fresh glory 
to his reputation by his services in Ireland, 
The following campaign he passed with king 
William on the continent, where he exhibit- 
ed great sagacity by penetrating into the 
enemy’s designs of besieging Mons, in which 
the Dutch deputies were deceived. While 
| he was advancing by rapid steps to the pin- 
, nacle of fame and of fortune, he received a 
| message, without any previous warning, 
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| that the king had no farther occasion for his 
services. This sudden deprivation of all his 
employments, was followed by his com- 
| mitment to the Tower, on a charge of high 





treason. Ne evidence was brought against 


him; he was bailed, and the principal author 


of the accusation being convicted of per- 
| jury was banished, and the earl cleared. It 
lis generally believed that though no proofs 
| were then exhibited againist the earl, yet 
|| an illicit correspondence had been carried 
oy between him and the exiled king with «a 
| view ofaffecting his restoration to the throne. 
'It is certain that during the life of queen 
‘Mary, Churchill kept at a distance from 
|court, and attended, with his lady princi- 
|| pally, to the princess Anne, whose influence 
probably prevented inquiry from being made 
‘into his conduct. After the death of Mary, 
|Churchill was made a privy counsellor, and 
|}in 1698, was oppointed governor to the duke 
}of Gloucester. On this occasion the kitg 
| very handsomely suid to the earl: « My lord, 
make him but what you are, and my ne- 





the command -of 5006 men to oppose the 





phew will be all I wish to see him.” He 
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continued in favor during the remainde for 
the reign of William and received more than 
once the most unequivocal marks of that 
prince’s regard. 

In 1702 Anne ascended the throne of the 
British empire, and the ear! of Marlborough 
was raised to that height of power and great- 
ness which left no subject in Europe his 
equal. He attained to every honor to which 
the ambition of a subject could aspire, and 
he gained lucrative appointments for his 
friends. He was created a duke, had a pen- 


sion granted him by the queen during her 


life, and received the thanks of parliament 
for his conduct abroad. But the radjance 
which this series of good fortune diffused 
around him was, for a time, obscured by 
the loss which he sustained in the death of 
an only son, a youth, while at Cambridge. 
The duke, however, sought and found re- 
lief in the active performance of the high 
duties of his station. To follow this great 
and illustrious general through all his cam- 
paigns, in which it is said he never drew his 
sword but victory obeyed its motions, to de- 
tail the actions by which these campaigns 
have been rendered famous on the page of 
history, would be to extend the limits of this 
sketch beyond what is intended. It will not 
do, however, to pass over them in silence. 
(To be continued.) 
—2_ +o 
For the Repertory. 
ARDENNIS: 
OR THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 

By Ubaldo. 

PREFACE. 

The following tragedy was written some 
time since, and offered to the munagers of 
the New Theatre, who, with a politenes and 
partiality which they have invariably shown 
to native productions, accepted it; but their 
engagements preventing its representation 
this season, the author, with a view to ren- 
der it more correct, and in hopes that it may 
afford some gratification, thus introduces it 
to the public. 

PROLOGUE. 
A grateful author ventures here once more, 
One who has shared your gen’rous smiles befork: 
He enters trembling, and with tim’rous tread, 
As tracing through the regions of the dead! 
« A virgin tragedy” now asks a smile, 
The welcome meed for all its father’s toil!— 
Though now I’ve come I don’t know what to say, 
About our author, or about his play. 
O! now I have it,—some short time ago, 
As once he traced the dreary forest through, 
The lightning round its purple terrors shed 
And bursting thunders rattled o’er his head; 
A sudden flash transpierced the youth with fear, 
4nd sounds of ayguish seem’d as bursting near; 
Now in a cavern opening to his view, 
A feeble taper burnt a flame of blue: 


| *Tis all he asks, nor does he merit more. 
’ 


He look’d, and on a melancholy throne 

A maniac figure sat reclined, alone; 

Her eye was vacant, her dischevell’d hair 

In flowing ringlets quiver’d on the air; 

The passions waiting on her dread command 
In mute obedience round the cavern stand; 
Envy that restless fiend of ill was there, 

And love and hate and hope and pale despair; 
He back recoil’d, then threw a fearful glance, 
And ask’d her name, her name'was wild—Romance! 
She grasp’d her pencil, seized the magic book, 
And as she wrote the frowning forest shook; 
She bade the poet here her lines convey, 

And he obedient now presents his play. 

Be but as gen’rous as you’ve been before, 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Fernando, count of Ardennis. 
Count St..Alme. 
Henrico, his son. 


Idumeo, spirit of the wood. 
Ottomar, captain of banditti. 
Rodrigo, Fernando’s confidant. 
Lewis, squire to Henrico. 
Petro. 
Sapona, 
Panuco, robbers. 
Martin, 
Louisa, former countess of Ardennis. 
Rosalva, daughter of St. Alme. 
Cecilia, a foundling. 
Jeannette. 
Agnes. . 
Vassals, servants, Ke. 


Scene lies in Normandy. 


ACT FIRST. 
Scene first. A room in the castle of St. Alme. Enter 
Lewis and Agnes. 

Lewis. What's this we hear, Agnes? 

lgnes. Alas! the day! 

Lewis. Can it indeed be true that the lady has 
fled? 

Agnes. If I had not seen it with my own eyes, I 

would not have believed it. 
| Lewis. And pray, Agnes, what Is it you have 
} Seen: 
| .dgnes. ¥ have seen the bed where lady Cecilia 
lay, and I am sure there were two slept in it- 
| Lewis. Agnes, beware, I cbarge you: dare not taint 
| Cecilia’s fame; for if my lord Henrico 
| Should hear you utter such a word as that, 
| His rage would know no bounds! 

lgnes. 1 do but say but what my lord St. Alme 
bade me. 

Lewis. Indeed! 

Ignes. Mind, Agnes, says he, ’tis plain two have 
lain in Cecilia’s bed; therefore if you wish to gain 
my favor, endeavor to make it be belic.ed, that 





| she has fled with some one who.slept with her all 
} night. 
Lewis. Can it be possible! 

| .@gnes. True, my lord, says I, but then no one 
slept in Jeannette’s bed, and no doubt they slept 
_ together, and this morning fled. 
Lewts. Nothing more probable. 
| +tgnes. *Tis no matter, says my lord. do you, 
_as IT bid you, and so J did. 








Lewis. Good Agnes, you shall be well rewarded 
for this confidence in me, you have probably saved 
}, the lord Henrico’s life. 

|| Agnes. Then I am sure, Lewis, I shall accept no 
| other reward. 
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Agnes. By her countenance she seems already te 
know the story. 

Lewis. Say nothing, Agnes, of our lord’s com- 
mand. 

Enter Rosalva. 

Ros. Unkind Cecilia! who shall now attend 
While I relate the story of my griefs? 

Whither has she flown? my heart will surely break: 
Nothing so soothing as a friend in sorrow; 
If grief is told, the burthen’d heart grows light, 
And kind condolence softens ev’ry pang. 
Oft as I wept my woes unto my friend, 
I've felt my soul relieved from all her pains, 
Butnow surcharged I sink beneath the weight, 
And am the slave of anguish! ah! Agnes, 
Dost thou not feel thy bosom fill’d with woe, 
At fair Cecilia’s flight? 

Agnes. No, my kind lady. 

Ros. Did thy heart, girl, but need a friend’s, like 

mine, 

To beat responsive to its ev’ry pang, 
*T would break with agony! 

Agnes. All loved Cecilia; 

But if she should elope with lady— 2 

Lewis. Agnes! 

Ros. Whom, whom, Agnes? Icharge thee speak! 

/lgnes. Why Jeannette. 

#os. But yet there’s more in this, than thou dit» 

clos’st. 
I pray thee speak; if thou canst but surmise 
One clue that may direct me to Cecilia, 
Upon thee Pll bestow such recompence 
As thou canst not conceive. 

Agnes. I cannot tell. 

Ros. Speak thou, Lewis, by thy love to Henricg; 
What mean these sudden and ambiguous words? 
There hangs a mystery on your expressions, 
That I will fathom. What mean— 

Lewis. Kind lady, 





I know of nothing, that could guide the search 
| I fain would lead for fair Cecilia. 
Agnes. Nor I. 
Ros. Nor I; I would I did! 
Lewis. But see, my master, 
The lord Henrico, comes. 
Ros. Unhappy brother! 
I dread the consequences of thy grief! 





Agnes and Lewis, do you retire awhile. 
CExtt Lew.s and Anes. 
Enter Henrico. 
Hen. Good morrow, sister; come and grieve with 
me, 

For even now I parted from my father— 

Ros. And have heard— 

Hen. Haye heard! heard what, my sister? [she sighs 
I pray thee speak; hang not thy head in grief; 
Tell me what wrings thy gentle heart with sorrow, 
And if my sympathy can heal the wound, 
Surely thou know’st my fond fraternal love, 
Would rush to death to serve thee. 

Ros. Kind brother! [taking his hand.} 
There is a load of grief that labors here, 
Which if related to some tender friend, 
Would be relieved. Wilt thou then be that friend: 
For now I need one! 

Henr. Who but Henrico 
Should share the sorrows of his sister’s heart! 

Ros. It shall be so; but tell me, Henrico, 
And yet I almost fear to ask it of thee; 
I know thy sense of honor is so close} 
Wilt thou condemn or pity me? 

Henr. For what? 








Lewis. But see the lady Rosalve 


Ros. Alas! for love! 
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Reor. What! for love condemn thee! 
Who dares commit such sacrilege as that? 
Ros. Sacrilege! 
Henr. Yes, against heaven, Rosalva. 
Wh: is there that exists and does not love? 
Love is the vital ember of our being; 
The fierce hyena prowling through the forest, 
The venom’d adder, crawling in the grass, 
And wily crocod le, whose cunning tears 
Flow but to lead his victim unto de«th; 
The angry lion and the kindless tyger, 
That feel no touch of pity for a foe, 
Are tamed by love. 
Ros. This is enthusiasm. 
Henr. What warms the creeping insect into life! 
*Tis universal love, that hung the world 
On her huge axle; bade all nature rise, 
And from the waste of chaos nature sprung. 
Love bade each blushing flower spontaneous grow. 
Search all creation in her spacious round 
And sfow me one that does not live to love, 
Then Ill condemn thee. 
Ros. But until then never? 
Henr. Never! for, O! when I forget to love, 
My heart must surely then forget to be at! 
Ros. Not the soft flame that warms the turtle’s 
nest, 
Not innocence herself can be more pure, 
Than is my love. 
Henr. Then never blush for it. 
Ros. Scarce one sad year has spent its rapid flight, 
Since through th’ adjoining forest of Ardennis, 
I was returning from the ocean’s shore, 
Where I had wander'd to enjoy the sight, 
Which gilds the western circlet of the world, 
When the broad sun is sinking from our sky; 
While the sea’s fiery billows as he sets, 
Affect the soul with awe and admiration! 


Henr.There was too much imprudence, my Rosalva. 


Proceed. 

Ros. So long I loiter’d on the shore, 
That e’er I reach’d the forest’s frowning front, 
Gray twilight had retired unto her bed, 
And when I enter’d in the dismal wood, 
Darkness let fall her sable curtain quite. 

Henr. *T was rash! 

Ros. Now fear, that pale companion, scized me, 
{ trembling gazed around; when a faint light, 


At distance bursting through the gloom profound, 


Diffused its feeble beams; nearer it came, 

And ere, my tongue express’d a cry of fear, 

An uncouth ruffian seized me by the arm! 

Rapine and blood were stamp’d in ev’ry feature, 
or the faint ight emitted from his torch, 

Enabled me to see. Rudely the villain 

Gazed upon me! 

Henr. 1 would I had been there! 

Ros. Vanly I plead for mercy! the bandit, 
Seized me and bore me toward his dark retreat, 
When a brave chevalier approaching fast, 

Bade him unlose his hold; the wretch refused, 
When his kind sxbre cleft him to the earth! 

I fell; he raised me in his arms, and bade me 
Inform him whither he should lead me honie. 
He scarce had fix’d his eyes more closely on mc, 
When with surprise he call’d me by my name! 

Henr. Indeed! 

Hos. Scarce I recover’d from my wonder, 
When sinking at my feet he breath’d that love, 
Which long im secret he had felt, he said. 

So soft and so pursuasive did he plead, 
‘Which, with my gratitude, so touch’d my breast, 
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Bent as he pray’d me to return his vows, 
Thy heart would sure have melted! 




































That my poor heart took pity on his love, | 
And loved him in return! 
| 


Henr. ’Twas very sudden! 
Ros. O! had’st thou seenjhis noble form, Henrico, 


Henr. Strange suspicion— 


| 
Sut end thy story, my Rosalva 


Ros. Now, 


When my too yielding heart confess’d I loved, 


fe placed me on a hoary oak’s feil’d trunk; 


Then trimm’d the torch and led me to the castle. 
As his tall body bent to kiss my hand, 

fle pray’d me to remember Ottomar, 

And bade good night. Too well I have remember’d; 
On my weak heart indelibly is stamp’d 

His image! 


Henr. Ottomar! I know not why, 


But yet, Rosalva, ’'m constrain’d to think, 
He’s one of those destructive robbers who 
Infest the forest of Ardennis. 


Ros. Robber! 
Henr. Too sure I fear we'll find it, dear Rosalva: 


Therefore if it be so— 


Ros. No more of him! 
Pil tear him from my heart, nor deign ‘o give 
One moment’s thought upon a robber’s 
Henr. Nobly resolved! 
Ros. Away these fears! they wrong him. 


love! 


That piercing eye could never sanction wrong; 
That manly form ne’er held arobber’s heart, 


Nor could the heart that manly form contains, 
F’er swell with cruelty or rapine. No, 
My life upon his honor! 
Henr Be it so; 
I truely hope that my suspicion wrongs him, 
For thou must renounce him if it does not. 
Ros. Now, dear Henrico, I would task thy love. 
Henr. What means Rosalya? 
Ros. Haste thee to Ardennis, 
Search thou for Ot.omar, and if we wrong 
The gen’rous knight— 
Henr. 1 know the rest, Rosalva, 
If he is honest thou shalt be his— 
tos. Brother, 
How shall I thank thee for this condescension? 
But yet my father’s tow’ring though s of birth, 
Bury my hopes beneath their dreadful weight! 
Henr. That is the steep, that still obstructs my 
way. 
Because Pm what he calls our house’s prop, 
I should look proudly to a noble union! 
Birth, birth, Rosalva, is an empty sound! 
Sunk fur beneath the level of a hind 
Were he, though sov’reign of the world, if guilt 
Were dark companion of his treach’rous soul! 
And he, raised to the prince’s rank, whose heart 
With virtue proudly swells! Yes, by my hopes, 
Though but a hut repell’d the beating storm, 
I could be happy with Cecilia! e’en now 
I left my futher high in wrath against me, 
Because T urged my suit 
Ros. Cecilia! O! 
Henr. Eternal powers! what mean 


| Those bursting sighs, and tears that wet thy check? 


| . 
i 


Forture me not by this suspence, Rosalva. 

O! Icowd rush on danger, smile in death; 

But to remain in doubt of what we love, 

*Tis worse than both; it is a treble death 

Then, sister, speak; does Cecilia live? 
Fos. I hope, 

Henrico, that she dots. 





Henr. Where is she then? 
There was a time when not a moment pass’d, 
But thou and my Cecilia spent together; 
las any crucl accident occurr’d 
To separate your loves? 
Ros. No, not our loves. 


Hien. Vhen tell me, sister, where Cecilia is. 


| 
| 
Ros. L would I knew. 


Hen. A thunderbolt transpierced me! 
| fos. This morning when I hasten’d to her ¢lam- 
| ber, 
As is my custom, to salute my friend, 
No friend 1 found, but this paper. 
Hen. Give it me. [reads.} 
|“ Fate urges me, Rosalva, and I fly 
| Forever from St. Alme and from—Henrico!” 
| [ Lets it fall 
| The shaft’s unerring and the pang is mortal! 
| Hold, hold, my heart, nor burst with cruel anguish’ 
Ros. Nay, take comfort, brother! 
Henr. Who talks of comfort? 
By all my pangs I swear, who but essays 
To throw one glance of comfort on my grief, 
Is my foe! 
Ros. Oh! dear Henrico! 
Henr. But come, 
Pll to my horse and seek her. 
| os. Brother! brother! . 
| Henr. If1 should not find her, then farewel sister! 
| For by the dire excess of grief I feel, 
| If I find her not I will ne’er return! 
Htos. Deprived of my Cecilia and of thee, 
Of Ottomar— 
Henr. Sister! of Ottomar!— 
But mark me, in my search for my Cecilia 
Pll not forget to look for Ottomar. 
fos. My gentle brother, in the midst of gricf, 
For thy lost happiness, can’st thou bestow 
One thought on mine? 
Henr. Thy happiness alone, 
Is all that now can interest my soul. 
| No more, but come. 





[ producing it.) 











Ros. And heaven grant thee su¢cess! { Exeunt 
Scene Second. ‘The hail. Enter St. Aime. 


But my fond schemes of aggrandizement vet 
May ali be marr’d! But how then to avoid it? 
Surely dissimulation now were 


| 
| 
| 
| 


guiltless, 

When my own happiness and Henrico’s honor, 
| Depend upon it: spotless as the sun, 
I know Cecilia; 
Urged by her gratitude, to save my peace 
But see, 


know she only fled, 


Henrico’s here; now 
Fite 


thou not s« 


aid me guile 
Henrico. 
Henr. Dost 


| Sorrow has ch¢ inged wic 


: c- . 
i} What au 


little times 


St. .2me. O! ny darling boy, 
| How my he my Cecilia’s flight! 
| Henr. Ab’ had my fathex’s heart before but thougin 
} 
i 
i 





art bleeds foz 


it His harsh denial of Cecilia’s self, 

To be Henrico’s wife aa force her hence, 
He never would ha tter’d it! 
t. .Pline aktiee 


}i Dost thou accuse me 


| 
of unkindness, boy? 
Thou know’st thine 1 thy sister’s happiness, 
Have been the objects I have kept in view, 

| Since first my fond paternal eyes beheld 

The infant pledges of their mother’s love! 

Henr. Grateful, Lown they have, but paretits of 
| Miat: ‘ke the road that leads their children happy, 
When birth and peerage point 4 different track! 
With Cecilia— 





St..dime.O' noble girl! her flight endears her to me, 


| 
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St. Alme. Vil hear no more, never 
Shall Cecilia be thine! 
Hlenr. Vhen hear me, heaven! 
By all the pangs that rend me now, I swear, 
This hand shall never press within its grasp, 
The bridal gift of any one, but hers 
Who has my heart! my father, ’tis Cecilia 
¥. Jlne. Ungrateful boy! 
fenr. Lonly come, my lord, 
To ask permission to pursue my fair. 
Although thou say’st she shall not be my wife, 
Surely thou’lt not deny her still a home. 
St. Alme. How! « home! no, go seek her, Henrico. 
Ere this slice must be safe, and will elude 
The vigilance of love I hope. (aside.) A word 
Before we part; thou know’st ’tis seventeen years 
Since in the centre of Ardennis’ wood 
I found Cecilia, as: I wander’d through; 
Scarce could her infant strength support her frame, 
While weeping and unconscious of her danger 
She stray’d. 
- Henr. Ido, but never heard it all. 
St. Alme. A glitt’ring bracelet from her neck was 
hung, 
Around her tender frame, was tied a string, 
By which it struck me she had been let down, 
From some great height. 
Henr. Indeed! twas very strange! 
St. Alme. 1 took her home, and strove in vain to 
find 
The parents, who thus barbarously gave up 
Their infant daughter to the care of chance. 
Henr. ’Twas barbarous indeed. 
St..Ilme. With studious care I watch’d her from 
her infancy. 
‘To see-her, all my kindness thus forgetting, 
Fly from my roof I fear with infamy. ( Henrico starts. 
Henr. Thou art my father. (Restraining himself. 
‘St. Alme. What dost mean Henrico? 
Henr. But that thou art my father, good my lord, 
My sword had reach’a thy heart for that expression, 
St. Alme. Indeed! 
Henr. By heaven! had any man beside, 
But dared to charge Cecilia with dishonor, 
My thirsty sword had search’d his ev’ry ve in, 
Until it found the lite drops of his heart. 
She fled with infamy! O! she ’s as pure 
As the sweet dews that wet the thirsty grass, 
When morning sheds her early fragrance round. 
St. Alme. Indeed, sir! well then, we this morning 
found, 
‘That two had lain together in her bed, 
And also, they this morning fled together 
(Exit hastily. 
Henr. Why, there ’s enough! ruin can do no more! 
Burst, swelling heart, fate now has done the deed; 
Surely thou'rt made of some obdurate stuff, 
That ‘grief defies, or at this wrong to love, 


Thy strings would crack, and death destroy my 


anguish. 
But vet I will pursue her, save her yet, 
If not too late my tenderaid may come, 
From conscience and perdition. 
Enter Lewis 

To horse, Lewis. 

Lewis. Vo horse, my lord? but whither’ 

Henr. Where chance directs. 

Lewis. And for what, my good lord? 


Henr. Dost thou not know that my Cecilia’s gone? 


Lewis. 1 do, my lord. 
Henr. To seek her, then, we go; 








And more, Lewis, to heap my heaviest vengeance 
On her seducer. 

Lewis. On her seducer! 

Heur. Yes, the villain who this morning fled with 

her. 

Lewis. She! Cecilia with a man! 

Henr. Yes, with a man! 
The slave that revell’d in her charms all night, 
Then forever bore her from me. 

Lewis. QO! heavens! 

Henr. A heartless villain! with him she has eloped, 
Who found a passage to her heart and bed. 

Lewis. Cecilia and Jeannette together fled, 
And slept last night together. 
Henr. How, Lewis? 
Lewis. 1 learn’d from Agnes, that our lord to day, 
Commanded her, if question’d of Cecilia, 
To say she had eloped with her companion, 
Whom your too jealous heart, sir, has conceived, 
Was really a man. 

Henr. 1 do perceive, 
But, good Lewis, let it pass. Get our horses. 

(Exit Lewis. 

*Tis strange my father should stoop to artifice 
And deceive me; I linger here too long; 
Dangers surround Cecilia; let me fly, 
The sun already sinks into the west, 
And hastens to his setting. ( Exit.) 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXXI. 


Misses should learn to walk before they caper. 
Philadelphia, March 18th, 1811. 
Mr Gravity. 
Sir, 

Your experience in the ways of the world 
has been long known to me, and it is that 
alone which prompts me now to ask your 
advice respecting a grievance under which 
patience has become exhausted, and which 
repetition renders intollerable. 

I have sir, three daughters, for whom in 
the formation of their persons and their 
faces, Nature has done enough, but this 
comliness is exaggerated by their obliging 
flatterers to such surpasing beauty, that I 
really believe they consider themselves the 
most perfect of beings; each one thinking so 
much better of herself than her sisters as 
(happily) to exclude the indulgence of the 
slightest sentiment of envy from them all. 

But what is the consequence think you 
Mr. Gravity of their entertaining this opin- 
ion of themselves? what, but their gadding 
about from party to party, and from ball to 
ball, tl! I am almost wearied to death in 
fulfilling a practice, which from the time I 
first had one, I have regularly observed, of 
seeing all my family retire before I do my- 
self. No hour is too late for them to be from 
home, and the bell that rings to me the un- 
welcome hour of midnight elevates their 
spirits as much as it depresses mine; so that 





when they do return they are always so light 








hearted that I am never suffered to seek my 
chamber till I have heard the whole adven- 
tures of the night. But this is not the worst 
part of my punishment; I could, I think, put 
up with this cross, however great, was it not 
for the preamble of their follies; for, after 
having been engaged a full hour in their 
dressing room, fearing some pin should be 
misplaced, they bother each other, their 
mother, and myself so much about their ap- 
pearance, that I not unfrequently leave the 
room, in order to avoid their teazing. 

School they are yet constrained to attend, 
(you know Mr. Gravity, although it was not 
the case in our childhood, that, to enter into 
company, a school girl is now considered 
one of the fittest subjects) but I believe they 
attend it only through restraint, for the 
library of their father is but seldom graced 
with their presence. 

I have another fault to observe in them, 
which I have no doubt will apply to many 
other daughiers as well as to mine: which 
is, their invincible love of chattering about 
men. Were they young men of their own 
age or near it, however disagreeable it might 
be even then, I should not be so much pro- 
voked, but youthful as they are (neither be- 
ing more than sixteen) they leave the com- 
panions of their infancy, and soar in their 
conversation to men who would consider 
them mere children. Could they but think 
so, I am confident that practice would be 
completely quelled; if they are told so, it 
serves but to stop them for a moment, and 
the very next time they get upon the sub- 
ject, they pursue it with the same alacrity. 

They all went the other evening to take 
tea with some of their young friends; the 
accustomed preparatory manceuvres were to 
me equally dreadful, and the succeeding ones 
still more so; for they returned home with 
such a load of stuff about the gentlemen to 
whose names and characters they had been 
introduced, the beauty of one, the accom- 
plishments of another, the fine teeth of Mr. 
such aone, «and the piercing eye of his friend, 
together with several as faulty as these were 
perfect, and a thousand other trifles, such as 
preparatories for the next ball, and the for- 
mation of a party to go to the theatre, each 
one sufficient to weary the mildest dispo- 
sition in the world, that they quite over- 
powered me. I thought I had been too re- 
miss. I saw them growing up in the way of 
vanity and folly, and believed that I neglected 
my duty ifI did not endeavour more strenu- 
ously to regulate to the scale of reason, their 
ungovernable wishes. I do not mean merely 
to keep thein from their perforniance, but 
to change the temper of their pursuits, and 








engage their minds in such a manner as to 
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learn them to despise them. You know the 
power almost eyery child has over its 
mother, and therefore I look upon them 
as more particularly entrused to me. Re- 
proof has become tiresome, and not being 
able to conceive any other method of for- 
warding my designs, I have taken the liberty, 
Mr. Gravity, for the reason above stated, of 
applying for advice to you. I hope, sir, my 
boldness in making it, will be excused by 
the importance of my request. 
Yours very respectfully, 
SOLOMON SOBER. 


Mr. Sober’s request is perfectly excusa- 
ble, and if I did not endeavour to satisfy it, 
I should forfeit my right to public esteem, 
since I have publicly declared my intention 
to be useful. The levity Mr. S. speaks of is 
too general an error in the youthful daugh- 
ter, and the forbearance he evinces as great 
a one in the indulgent parent. Butit is a duty 
he owes to himself and his child, for every fa- 
ther when necessity requires it, to be stern; 
and never suffer his offspring so far to abuse 
his kindness as, to be allowed to follow every 
shadow that glides by them with alluring air, 
for they may and will lead them into danger, 
perhaps to ruin, and the affection of the 
parent at his having permitted it by unwary 
tenderness will be no less poignant than the 
wretchedness ofthe child. 

Nothing is more dangerous in young 
girls than to let them get full of the ideas of 
women, it inflates them with vanity, and the 
emptiness of unfounded pride triumphs over 
their weakness. 

Having been consulted in private on the 
same .subject, I can with the greater ease 
recommend to Mr. S. a remedy, which has 
more than once been found successful. 

Let his daughters be despoiled of the 
feathers of their folly, and when they leave 
school, let their mother as the superintend- 
ant to their industry see that they attend to 
their needle work, and housewifery; and as 
the administrator to their pleasures, let their 
father clothe himself in resolution and sted- 
fastly denying them too great an indulgence 
in any unimproving amusement, instruct 
them in literature, both as it relates to the 
usefulness of history and the satisfaction 
derived from more glowing species of 
composition. Their pleasures will then be 
more solid, and these rational and neces- 
sary pursuits, become in a short time de- 
lightful. They will, when old enough to 
court reflection, bless the kindness of their 
parents for crossing their caprices and (con- 
trary to their then unripened designs) guid- 
ing them to that bliss from whose summit 
they can look upon their former danger, as 


it differs from their present situation, with 
a heartfelt smile. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
—_-o— 
For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No. XVI. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY. 

* Though perils did 
Abound as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear as horrid in forms; yet my virtue, 
As doth a rock against the chilling flood, 
Should the approach of the wild river break, 
And stand unshaken.” 

We are inheritors of sorrow; and he who 
has not felt that, knows not the native gran- 
deur of his soul. It is not, when reclining on 
the voluptuous couch of prosperity, that we 
feel we are more than earth; it is when adver- 
sity drags us from the blandishments of pleas- 
ure, that the immortal spirit within us exerts 
her power; revealing to our astonished eyes 
the gorgeous magnificence of the splendid 
world, in all its intrinsic littleness and folly: 
and leading us into the rugged path of life, 
shows us how to prove ourselves worthy of 
immortality, by undauntedly combating the 
opposing powers of vice, malice, and mis- 
fortune. The satellites of riches naturally 
tend to harden the heart, aud make it in- 
different to the happiness of any but itself. 
Led early in life into the gay garden of plea- 


concord to render the scene beautiful and 
bewitching to the senses: the magnificent 
stores of the east are poured before them; 
the most sumptuous garme@nts of the world 
are thrown at their feet; their board is load- 
ed with the most delicious viands, served 
in dishes of refulgent gold and silver; Arabia 
wafts her most spicy gales to revive them, 
and harmony warbles her most entrancing 
sounds to sooth them to rest, they feel of a 
superior race to the chances of fortune; 


from their gates. They have not an idea of 


pity them. But let him turn from the man- 
sion of insolence, to that of temperance and 
misfortune, there he will find the softened 
soul of a brother, ready to sympathize in 
his woes, and pour the assuaging balm of 
comfort into his breaking heart. A man thus 
rendered proof by the mischances of life, 
and unhappily by the unkindness and ingrati- 
tude of those who once stiled themselves 
his friends, struggles against the storm if 


overcome with exertion, he sinks into the 
arms of his Maker, a martyr to his affection 
and his virtue. But if he be alone on th« 





earth, he retires to some deep solitude, 








and there, in the conversation of his books 
and heaven, he hears -the words of the 
dead appland him for his seclusion: from 
the temptations of a dishonorable world. 
Religion will shed her glories around his 
head; and meliorating his mind to a pensive 
resignation, will sublime his soul to such a 
purity, that when he dies, all he has to re- 
sign of earth, is breath. On thy soft bosom, 
pensive queen, the widowed matron rests her 
sorrowing head: thou wipest the scalding 
tears from her sad eyes, and soothest her 
into peace. To thee also flies the unhappy 
maid, who breathes a hopeless love: wander- 
ing amid the mazes of solitude, far from the 
world, and the dear object of her fond affec- 
tion, she subjugates the wild agonies of her 
passion to thy mild influence: a tender phi- 
lanthrophy fills her breast, by rendering 
| others happy, she heals the bleeding wounds 
of her lacerated heart! though, sometimes, 
the sigh of tender reflection will heave her 
bosom; a tear to her luckless fate will trem- 
ble in ker eye, and her disappointed heart 
sicken at the illusive happiness of the world; 
yet, in the shades of retirement, she breathes 
the prayer of resignation, becomes the pro- 
tectress of the afflicted, and dies the death 
of a saint. Thus, “ virtue is like some per- 
fumes, which are most fragrant when burnt 
or bruised, for posterity best discovers vice, 





sure, where a bright sun forever blazes in | 
the sky; nature and art unite in the closest | 


and spurn the supplicating son of misery | 


this sorrow, therefore they know not how to | 


he have a wife or children to protect, till, | 





but adversity, virtue!” CINTHLO. 
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For the Repertory 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. XVI. 
| Communicated by Valerian. 





| FORWARDNESS. 

Nothing so ill becomes the young as the 
assumption of consequence, before men of 
age, wisdom, and experience. 

Anthony Blackwall, the author of “ Sacred 
| Classics Defended and Illustrated,”’ had the 
! felicity to bring up many excellent scholars 
in his seminaries at Derby and Bosworth: 


i} ~ 
‘one of 





whom being afterwards patron to 
the church of Chaplain in Surrey, presented 
! him to that living. Blackwail having occa- 
sion to wait upon the bishop of the diocese, 
| was somewhat pertly questioned by a young 
i chaplain, as to the extent of his learning. 
aps d 
\forgotten more than you ever knew.” ; 
| At a meeting of ministers, a question of 


1) «6 Boy,” replied the veteran, I have 


) moment was propos ‘d to be debated anon ge 


} 
|, them. Upon th ‘first starding of it a confident 
ing man arose, and said, * Truly I hold 
itso.” “ You hold it sir,” answered a grave 


| A ° ; 
| minister: “it becomes you to hold your 
| tonguc.” 

A Clergyman, who had just left college, 


| presented a petition to the king of Russia, 
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requesting a certain employment. As it was 
an office of consequence, the king was of- 
fended at the presumption and importunity 
of the youth, and instead of answering the 
petition, wote undeaneath, “ 2nd Book of 
Samuel, chap. x. verse 5.” and returned it. 
‘The clergyman, full of hope, flew to exam- 
ine. the quotation, but to his disappointment 
ind. vexation read: “ Tarry at Jericho till 
your beards be grown.” 
HOGARTH’S TAIL PICK. 

As many of our readers have perhaps 
hever seen an account of this extraordi- 
nary. production of that extraordinary man 
and distinguished ornament to society, we 
will give a brief relation of the matter. 
The first idea of this piece is said to have 
been started i company at his own table. 
“ My next undertaking,” said Hogarth, “shall 


_ be the end of all things.” “ If that is the case,” 
§ 


returned one of his friends, “ your business 
will be finished; for there will be an end ot 
the painter.’ * There will so indeed,” an- 
swered Hogarth, sighing heavily, “ and 
therefore the sooner it is done the better.” 
Accordingly next day he began, and, as the re- 
port says, worked with diligence, and seemed 
apprehensive he should not live till he had 
completed it. This however he did in the most 
ingenious manner, by grouping every thing 
that could denote “ the end ofall things:” viz: 
A broken bottle: an old broom, worn to the 
stump: the butt end of an old firelock: a 
cracked bell: a bow unstrung: a crown tum- 
bled into picces: towers in ruins: the sign post 
of a tavern, called the world’s end tumbling: 
the moon in her wane: the map of the globe 
burning: a gibbet falling, the body gone, and 
the chains which held it dropping down: 
Phoebus and his horses dead in the clouds: 
a vessel wrecked: time with his hour glass 


-and .scythe broken, a tobacco pipe in his 


mouth, the last whiff of smoke going out: 
a play book open with exreunt omnes stampt 
in the corner: an empty purse: and a statue 
of bankruptcy taken out against nature. * So 
far so good,” cried Hogarth, “ nothing re- 
mains, but this,” taking bis pencil in a sort 
of prophetic fury, and dashing off the si- 
militude of a painter’s pallet broken: * Finis,” 
exclaimed Hogarth, “ the deed is done, all 
is now over.” It is a well known fact that 
he never again took the pallet in his hand. 
{t is a circumetance less known perhaps, 


but absolutely truc, that he died about a 


year after he had finished this extraordinary 
Tail Picce. 
MEMORY. 

Jedediah’ Buxton, was a poor illiterate 
English peasant, who died a few years ago. 
He was remarkable for his self taught know- 
ledge of the proportion of numbers. 








A person who had heard of his astonishing 
powers, met him once accidentally, and in 
order to try him asked the following 
questions. What is the area of a field 423 
yerds long and 383 broad, he answered in 
two minutes, the true product 162,009. He 
was then asked how much the field contain- 
ed, and in eleven minutes, he 


— 


replied 33 | 
acres 1 rood, 35 perches, 20 yards and a 
quarter. 

He was once asked how much land would be 
occupied by 3,584 brocoli plants, set in rows, 
3 feet assunder, and the plants 7 feet apart, 
in a regular plot of ground. In half a hour 
nearly he answered 2 acres, | rood, 8 perches 
ind a half. 

POVERTY. 

Poverty is no disgrace unless it be brought 

on by extravagance, dissipation, and folly. 
Homer, whose memorials of genius will 





remain forever, was poor and blind, and re- 
sorted to the public places, to recite his | 
verses for a morsel of bread. 

John Milton, the immortal author of Para- 
dise Lost, was also blind, and was obliged to 
sell that work for 10 pounds, being too poor 
to print it on his own account. 

Otway, the celebrated poet, is said to 
have died in want, or as related by one of 
his biographers, by swallowing, after a long 
fast, a piece of bread which charity supplied. 
He went out, as is reported, almost naked, 


man in a coffee house, asked him for a shil- 

ling. The gentleman gave him a guinea; and 

Otway, going away, bought a roll, and was 

choaked with the first mouthful. 
INSOLENCE. 

It was a law among the Athenians, “ that 
those who had been brought up to no employ 
by their parents should not be obliged to 
keep them if they came to want in their 
old age,” which all other children, if legiti- 
mate, were. 

“ Pray of what did your brother die?” 
said the marquis Spinola one day, to sir 
Horace Vere. “ He died, sir,” replied he,” 











“ of having nothing to do.” “ Alas! sir,” said 
| Spinola, “ that is enough to kill any general 
ofus all.” 

Varia Servilius, descended of a Pretorian 
family, was remarkable for nothing but in- 
dolence and sloth, in which he grew old 
aud odious, insomuch that it was said by such 
as passed his house, Afic Varia situs est; 
Here Varia lies! Thus speaking of him not 
only dead, but buried to all intents and pur- 
poses of rational existence. 


Indolence is placed sometimes among the 
beauties of heaven; itis rather one of the tor- 


in the rage of hunger, and finding a gentle- } 





tures of hell! 
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SATIRE. No. VI. BY WALTER WIGGLE. 

Weary, and sad with toils of day, 
T went last evening to the play; 
To pass the heavy moments by, 
And learn to live, or learn to die; 
But lest I unto foul-mouth’d slander, § 
My honest reputation pander, 
I think it meet, by Venus’ face, 

And every merry little grace, 
Howe’er to do it I am loth, 
To take a sort of player’s oath, 10 
Before my fame is quite undone, 
That as folks say I went for fun; 
This I have sworn, nor had vice bred 
And evil notion in my head; 

So in our modern critics’ fashion, 15 
We'll work ourselves into a passion, 

Upon the house expend our rage, 

Or vent our venom cn the stage; 

On some uncouth performer's smile, 

And call the graceful, wretches vile, 20 
And swear in spite of sense or song, 

That one was right and one was wrong. 

But as I know our city ladies 

All vow how poor a poets’ trade is, 

And branding them with scorn, and shame, 25 
Will brand a critic with the same, 

Pilin a scientific flurry, 

Desert this topic in a hurry; 

And hoping n thing will impede me, 

Go where the greatest noise may lead me, 30 
Ye mincing dames respectful, high, 
In silence I will pass you by, 

And in the upper boxes rear, 
Howe’er unnerving be my fear, 

With mien majestical and bold 

The nymphs of Cypria behold. 

O paint! at night how great thy sway! 
But how it vanishes in day; 

Before it imperfection flies, 

And artificial beauties rise, 49 
And, mighty paint! thy plaistering will 

The wrinkles of the visage fill. 

Thus vice when most distinctly seen, 

Appears gay pleasure’s liveliest queen, 

But when by modest virtue placed, 45 
She looks confounded, is disgraced: 

And veil’d from sight, attempts in vain 

Her former influence to gain. 

But mark yon crowd of foppish lads, 

Whom, out of sight of angry dads, 50 
That never tremble to condemn 

The num’rous faults they find in them, 

Come hither to bestride their hobbies, 

And spend whole ev’nings in the lobbies; 

“ Hey, Jim, what’s going on below” 53 
** Upon my soul I do not know. ® 
Stop, stern old Simon comes this way; 

Pray, Mr. Simon, what's the play” 

** Of me you learn not, come you here 

On folly’s base your fame to rear? 66 
Or do you ignorance affect, 

In hopes by it to gain respect? 

If so, contemptible, and base, 

Hide from my sight your shameful face, 

In other ears your folly pour, 65 
Nor dare to interrupt me more.” 

No sooner had he left this throng, 

(Though while he staid, with phizzes long 
And trembling folly’s stupid stare, 
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And quiv’ring lips, and bristling hair, 70 
They safely kept themselves aloof 
And heard the old man’s just reproof: ) 
Than they began like cowards do, 
To curse old Simon black and blue; 
And swore with vaths the most profane, 75 
if he at them would dare again 
The weapon of his wit to level, 
They’d send him hopping to the devil. 
Fate has its way, or right, or wrong; 
Just then old Simon came along, 80 
And having heard their threat’nings bold, 
Forgetting quite that he was old, 
And that they were beneath him far, 
Quick set himself upon a par; 
Took up his cane, and with a frown, 85 
Tumbled the largest, sprawling down. 

Since he forgot, we’ll all agree 
They might forget as well as he; 

And so the others did it seems, 
For from their brains, their deep laid schemes, 
The blow on Jimmy’s brain had banish’d, 91 
And like the ghosts in “ Dick” they vanish’d. 
I much suspect that some will say, 
“IT thought sir you were at the play, 

Pray if you were my thirst assuage, 95 
And tell us something of the stage.” 

Not skill’d in criticism much, 

Upon it I’m afraid to touch; 

But here’s a fashionable man, 

Whom if he ’s willing, doubtless can; 100 
Kind sir, since it has thus befel, 
Will you your candid judgment tell; 
The answer from myself is due, 

But I request it sir, of you. 
“* You do me honor sir, indeed, 105 
So to it I will straight proceed; 

One thing in life I have observed, 

That from the gen’ral rule some swerved, 
And though the world is now so wise, 
Still folly in it will arise; 110 
Even here when one would sure suppose 

The rules of fashion each one knows, 

We find there are a few, that will 

Put foolish questions to us still, 

Tis thus this question I disarm 115 
Of half its seeming power to harm, 

Make a low bow to those that ask, 

And thus acquit me of the task: 

Good folks, it seems you're unacquainted 
With the morality untainted, 120 
That always rules the smoky air 

‘That hovers round a city fair. 

ft then is meet I let you know, 

When to the theatre we go, 

(Except a few who have no leisure, 125 
To give to such substantial pleasure; ) 

We seldom think a play’s before us, 

Or heer the actor’s voice sonorous, 

But up and down the lobbies walk, 

And spend the time in social talk; 130 
And now and then we just peep in, 

And chuck a lady ’neath the chin, 

Then to the coffee room retire, 

And roast our skins before the fire, 

Get drunk, for that’s more pleasant far, 135 
Or puff off care in a cigar. 

Think you in such a scene of joy, 

The stage can e’en our thoughts employ, 

Or that a single wish would try 

To make us lay such pleasure by, 140 

To cast a cold Jook tow’ards the curtain? 
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You cannot think it, I am certain. 

My answer then so long deferr’d 

I comprehend thus in a word, 

And with it all your queries fall; 145 
I did not see the play at all.” 

If such perversions foul, disgrace 

This once instructive, useful place; 

And though with pain the charge I view, 

I tremble when I fear tis true; 150 
Let theatres to dust be turn’d, 

Their nupolluted ashes urn’d, 

And where they once majestic stood, 
Performing evil, meaning good, 

Let virtue, at the scene amazed: 155 
See on their ruins brothels raised. 





For the Repertory. 
ILL HABITS. 
Hast thou e’er seen the thoughtless youth, 

Walking in dissipation’s round? 
Heedless, of honor, fame, or truth, 

And in the maze of follies found? 

Gay, only where the festive board, 

With tempting vice allures the eye, 
Where Bacchus spreads his juicy hoard, 

And soon destroys each virtuous tie; 
There thou may’st read the uncover’d page, 

How artful vice crept slowly on; 

Grew firmer fix’d from age to age, 

Then left the unhappy wretch undone: 
Mark all its steps from youth’s career, 

From jovial mirth to pressing woe, 

The quick gradations view with care, 

And, own that man’s his greatest foc. 
That, more than half the ills of life, 

Are thus invok’d by folly’s cry, 
Vexation, sorrow, pain and strife, 

With mirth must live, with folly dic 
Vain is the pleasure, vain the joy, 

That mingles with the flowing cup, 

Vain to the helpless offspring’s cry, 

Or to a tender wife’s fond hope. 
All, all is pain and anguish too, 

That springs from foolish giddy mirth, 
Which virtuous ties can thus undo, 

And thus to misery give birth, HMERMINIUS. 

* —_— 
For the Repertory. 

Familiar Epistle to Walter Wiggle, Esq. 
Mr. Wiggle I’m yours; but excuse me sweet wight 
If I laughas your “ comical muse,” meets my sight, 
To think how derang’d the sad implements lay, 
That weave “ mournful ditties” aloof from the day. 
To begin with your satire, Pll touch number one, 
And the others that please me; the rest let alone. 
I must sigh when I read that “no more you will soar 
On energy’s wing’s” and with manliness “roar,” 
Desert the fuir fields of © sense,” logic, “ and reason, 
And alter your “ talents,” so rare, to the “ season.” 
To the “season” dear Watty, your pardon I crave, 
[ knew not that winter such merriment gave; 

But I plainly perceive, though I cxnnot tell why sir, 
That each generation grows wiser and wiser. 

} But hold thou art going thou say’st “in a trice,” 

| To give our young authors a “ little advice.” 

| Though modest and bashtul thou’rt surely unkind, 
| To dispense trifling gems from thy doubly stored 
mind. 

| A mind which could sulve for the public’s own good, 
Enigmas much harder than knots of pine wood; 








i Can reform all the errors, “ of cab’net projectors,” 
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And the whole troop of sad “weekly reflectors’ 
Oh, vast is that mind, most capacious its cells, 
Whence the comical muse in “ due season” propels, 
To frighten her sister, the sad one, with thunders, 
Which “ mentally roaring,” more heightens the 
wonders. 

Why Walter what ails thee, thou comical wag, 
That thou breathest hard fumes, like a short-winded 
nag? 

Have the ladies, sweet creatures, excited thine ire, 
Or the blust’ring “midshipman” that sat by the fire;” 
I protest now thy temper scems natively bad, 


| And thou must be insane since thy “ pleasures are 


mad.” 
Thy “ talents” so various, thy satire so keen, 
In surprise I am lost as thou vary’st the scene 


| Oh, Schuylkill, how honor’d thy “ flowery banks,” 


And I’m sure couldst thou speak, thou weuldst 
murmur thy thanks 

ToWiggle, who loves o’er thy loud foaming stream, 

On sea-horses to ride in a “ poetic dream.” 

Then suddenly leaves the poor “ beasties” in peace, 

And eagerly flies to a flock of dull “ geese;” 

With them (Mr. Wiggle, oh, shame,) how he “ flut- 
ters,” 

And hallows their joys in a few “ muddy gutters.” 

That Schrylkill whose water majestic and bold, 


| Which thousands admir’d, as proudly it roll’d, 


Whose name on the annals of genius inscribed, 

Should now with a “ gutter” your notice divide. 

Oh, soil’d are the wreathes that adorn’d mount 

* Parnasus,” 

Since defil’d with the breath of this genius, “ mongst 
asses.” 

But now lct me pause, for T hear something giggle, 

And cry, “ torture no more my beloved Walter 
Wiggle? 

Cease jeering his muse; and your vagaries cease now, 

And bestow on the gosling sume moments of peace 

now.” 

But e’er I depart from the ficld of the muses, 

I hope you'll perceive your advice not abused is 

For fun you have wish’d, I obey you, and giggle, 

And remain the obedient of wise Walter Wiggle 

CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 


— *+§ @ 
Anecdote of Venet, the celebratéd painter of 
Sea Pieces. s 


This artist, eager in the study of nature, 
made several long voyages in his younger 
years, in order to observe the various scenes 
which the changeful elements exhibit. In 
yne of these excursions, undertaken merely 
for the love of his art, a most violent gale of 
wind arose, when Venet, without attendmg 
to the perils with which he was surrounded. 
desired one of the sailors to lash him fast to 
some of their rigging. Soon after this request 
was granted, the storm increased, attended 
with thunder and igbtning, and with every 
circumstance that could add to the horror 
of the scene, a consternation and terror sat 
on every countenance; but in the young pain- 
ter every emotion was lost in that of admi- 
ration, which so wholly engrossed his atten- 
tion, that he every now and then exclaimed 
in the most enthusiastick terms, “ Goad 
Heavens! what a noble seene!”’ 
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' panion, a paper lately published in Baltimore. 


“biography of the duke of Marlborough; a 





KEEN REBUBKE. . 
“& gentleman of pious habits was con- 
stuntly in the practice of prayer to Ged. His 
iittie sen had once inquired what he was 
doing. to which he answered, “ Talking 
with Ged Almighty.” Some short time af- | 
ter, the gentleman married a lady ofa dil- | 
ferent disposition, and «mid the turmoil of | 
pleasure and the attention to worldly con- 
ecrns firayer was entirely neglected, per- 
haps forgotten! His son, one day, looking 
earnestly in the father’s face, said, Papa, is 
Cod Almighty dead?” Tie father, astonished, 





replied in the negative, and demanded the 
cause of the inquiry. “ Because,” replice 
the child, “ J never hear you talk to hin 


> 





any more!’ 
stat 
WIT IN AN INFANT. 

An examination. Wok ,.ace, some time 
since, in an academy in this city; in the 
course of which it happened that the lasi 
Class in geography was on the floor about 
I O'clock. * We have got almost to Hunga- 
ry,” said one of the students. “ Almost,” re- 
plied an infant spectator pertly, “ by the 
time you get to Hungary, 1 suppose you'll 
want your dinners.” This created a laugh 
among students and auditers. “ You may 
laugh,” continued the wit, “ but J feel as 


if Iwas there already.” 





—— 
HAPPY REPLY 

%“ Tell me where God is,” said a gentle- 
man toachild that was broughtinto the room 
where he was, “ tell me where God is, and 
[ will give you an orange.”’ The child looked 
in his face and answered, “ Tell me where he 

és not, and I will give you two.” 
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Jbiladelphta, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 33, 1811. 








FO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a communication, ac- 
cusing Alfred of a plagiarism from the Com- 


We would not willingly wound tne feclings 
of any one; we shall, therefore, anxiously ex- 
pect proof from Alfred of his being the au- 
thor, otherwise we. shall consider ourselves 
bound to publish the philippic of Detector 
juor. against him. 

~ We return our sincere thanks to the friend 
who obligingly prepared and handed us the 


brief account of whose astonishing fortune, 
we are certain, will be acceptable to all our} 
readers. He will render us a peculiar favor 
by continuing his correspondence. 
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PHILADELPITAREPERTORY. 











Gorzone a hitle necessary correction are laid 


before the public. 

The con:position of Timothy Soigneux is 
too incorrect, and the subject of his essay too 
frivolous for publication. 

We have received the eleventh number of 
Philo Madan, which came too late for inser- 
tion this week, but we shall, with a great 
deal of satisfaction, introduce it to the pub- 
lic in our next. 

We publish Clementi:..’s epistle to Wal- 
ter Wiggle, because we ure certain it can- 
not offend, and believe it will please. We 
shall be happy to receive a reply to the fair, 
irom the satiric Walter, as we think the 
contest will be amusing. 

— 
MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Dr. William Staughton, Mr. Jacod Stein- 
burgh to the amiable Miss Eliza Cone, all oi 
this city. 

—>__— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
March 23, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 16th to the 23d March. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Casualties 0 1 Inflam. of stomach 1 1 
Consumption oflungs 5 1 Inflam. of bowels 1 0 
Convulsions 2 3 Insanity 2 0 
Decay 1 0 Old age 1 0 
Dropsy 1 0 Pleurisy 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Scrofula 1 0 
Dropsy in the brain 0 2 Small pox, natural,1 2 
Drowned 1 0 Still born 0 6 
Epilepsy 1 0 Syphilis 01 
Fruptions 0 1 Unknown 20 
Fracture 1 0 -— 
Fever 1 0 24 25 
Hooping cough 01 
Hives 6 Total 49 

Uf the above there were, * 

Under 1 15 From 50 to 60 3 
From 1 to 2 4 60 70 1 
2 5 3 70 80 1 

$§ . 10 2 80 90 2 

10 920 1 90 =6100 0 

20 30 9 106 «110 0 

30 «40 6 _ 

40 50 2 Total 49 


By order of the board, 
JONUN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 0’ clock. 3 0’clock. 


March18 39 44 44 
19 43 50 49 
20 46 - 68 70 
21 64 79 77 
22 60 68 66 
23 70 76 75 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 








The Jil Hadits of Herminius, haying un-} 
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PROSPECTUS ‘ 
OF THE 


Philadelphia Repertory. 
BY OBADIAH ODED. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor, CowPEr. 


The public are informed, that new arrange- 
ments having been made with respect to the edito- 
vial part of this paper, some alterations will conse. 
quently take place inthe conducting of it. As these 
will add considerably to the expense of the publi- 
cation, an increase of the subscription list will be re- 
quisite, in order to enable us to continue the 
work, with a due regard to our personal interest 
and the satisfaction of our readers. Those therefore 
who are disposed to favor our infant undertaking, 
and who feel an interest in thus promoting the 
cause of virtue and literature, will use their endea- 
vours to support our attempt, for which we shalk 
be grateful. 

On the commencement of this publication, 
we contemplated regularly inserting the pro- 
ceedings of our national and state legislature, and 
a summary of foreign intelligence; but this having 
been disapproved of by a large proportion of our 
patrons, we shall in future insert only such as may 
be of peculiar importance. 

Agrecable to our first proposals, the Philadelphia 
Repertory shall be a receptacle for biography; re- 
ligious and moral essays; essays on scientific and 
entertaining subjects; poetry, fiction, wit and humor; 
with a regular list of marriages and deaths. 

Since the conclusion of the Heiress of Sobeiski, 
no- novel or romance has appeared; yet it is not our 
intention to eject such matter, but the end of the 
first volume being so néar, renders it advisable te 
delay the insertion of one until the commencement 
of the second. We shall then present to our read- 
ers the Castle of Altenheim, a-tale, by Ubaldo. 

Our paper shall have nothing to do with theolo- 
gical controversies, nor personal abuse. No politi- 
cal disputes can be admitted, 


For all politicians from us we debar, 
We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are. 


Though we pledge ourselves that no communi- 
cation which does not elash with our intentions in 
this prospectus, if sufficiently weighty and correct, 
shall be excluded from our columns, yet we must 
be considered as the sole judges of its merits, for 
the responsibility to a discerning public is upon us, 
not upon the writer. 


CONDITIONS. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. | 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


EEE ——- 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartty 
No. 17 Arch street. 
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